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THOMAS KELWAY 
BY W. D. PECKHAM 


This name has been borne by three men, all of some 
distinction as musicians. ‘Thomas Kelway (i) was appointed 
Minor Canon of St. George’s, Windsor, 9 April 1672, having 
previously been a Lay Clerk; he was buried 12 October i718’. 
His will, dated 9 October, proved 6 November, 1718, leaves 
nominal sums to each of his sons, Thomas, Jasper, John and 
George, and the bulk of his estate to his widow, Elizabeth’. 
I have not succeeded in tracing his marriage, or the baptism 
of his son, Thomas; they are, perhaps, to be found in the same 
Parish Register, as it is likely that Elizabeth Kelway had her 
first confinement, as so often, in her mother’s house. 

I have found no certain evidence that Thomas Kelway 
(ii), who was a Priest Vicar at Chichester, is identical with 
the namesake son of Thomas Kelway (i); but it seems 
extremely likely. Besides the coincidence of names and of 
musical ability, it may be noted that Thomas Kelway (ii) was a 
sizar of King’s College, Cambridge, and that a word of recom- 
mendation by a Canon of St. George’s to a Fellow of Eton 
may have been instrumental in getting such a place for a 
promising son of the Minor Canon of St. George’s. Venn 
records that he matriculated Easter 1685, took his B.A. 
1688-9, and was ordained deacon in London diocese 24 
September 1692; the Chichester records now take up the tale, 
he was ordained priest by Bishop Grove exactly a year later, 
subscribing, on the preceding day, as B.A. of King’s College, 
Cambridge. He was probably admitted Vicar choral about 
the same time; he heads a page of the Apuldram Parish 
Register with the date 2 November 1693, presumably the date 
of his licence there as Curate; but the Chapter Act book does 
not seem to record the date of his appointment as Vicar 
choral; and he only subscribes the oath in the Vicars’ 
Admission book on 16 February 1693-4. Thereafter till his 


‘ The Vicars or Minor Canons of St. George’s Chapel, F. H. 
Fellowes 1945, p. 87. 


* Windsor Erary xiii B 2. 
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death in 1736 notices of him are fairly frequent. Life in the 
Close in the days of Good Queen Anne seems to have been 
somewhat tempestuous; and the Chapter had to intervene 
from time to time in the squabbles between the various Vicars 
choral. If Charles Collins, son of Roger Collins, Vicar 
choral, on one occasion used ‘odious expressions’ about 
Kelway’s wife, we are left to guess what they were; but when 
Kelway came up for admonition for suggesting that 
Archdeacon Bowchier should practise obsequiousness in_ its 
extreme form we are left in no doubt as to the ipsissima verba, 
the bluntness of which is in striking contrast to the Latin of 
the Chapter Acts in which they are quoted. 


Mr. Thomas Kelway, Vicar choral, was buried in the 
Subdeanery, Chichester, 30 August 1736; his will, dated 
29 July, proved 25 October of that year*, speaks of his sons, 
Thomas, John, George (and his wife, Elizabeth), William 
(and his wife, Anne), and Joseph. He seems to have married 
twice; on 30 October 1694, Mrs. Ann Crosfield (who is pre- 
sumably the Mrs. Anne Kelway who was buried 20 May 
1724) and on 14 February 1725[-6] Sarah Slaterford of this 
parish, widow, (who is presumably the Mrs. (blank) Kelway 
widow, who was buried 7 January 1743[-4])*‘. 


Thomas Kelway (iii) is doubtless the Thomas, son of 
Mr. Thomas and Ann Callaway (sic), who was baptised at the 
Subdeanery 28 August 1695, and the Thomas Kelway who 
was admitted Cathedral chorister 13 October 1704. On 
the death of Samuel Pearson’, Kelway was admitted 
[probationer] organist on 1 August 1720. His probation 
lasted a considerable time; it was not till the same day 
in 1733 that he was admitted absolutely; for this I suppose 
that the artistic temperament, and the somewhat riotous 
traditions of the Vicars’ Close, are responsible. His successor, 


* Chichester Dean’s Court wills VII, p. 31. 

* These are all from Subdeanery P.R.; for the licences for these 
marriages see §.R.S. XII, pp. 116, 166, the latter, if the dates 
are correct, was issued after the marriage. 

* Pearson (who must, I suppose, have taken a considerable part 
in Kelway’s musical training) was admitted organist 10 
October 1677, and was buried at the Subdeanery 28 July 1720. 
The copy in the Cathedral library of the theological works of 
Henry More, London, 1708, has an inscription dated 1 January 
1715[-16] stating that it was given by Samuel Pearson, gentle- 
man, born at Newark, Notts., who had then been organist forts 
years and more, and was aged near seventy, 
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Thomas Capell, was admitted on probation, on his death, in 
August Chapter 1744°; and the Subdeanery P.R. records the 
burial of Thomas Kelway, Organist, on 23 May 1744. He 
was commemorated by a monumental inscription which 
began :— 


IN MEMORY 
of THOMAS KELWAY 
ORGANIST of this 
CATHEDRAL 23 Years 
Died May the 21: 1744 


For some unknown ieason this stone was subsequently taken 
up and mislaid; and the epitaph is not copied in Sir William 
Burrell’s notes in B.M. Add. 5699; it was replaced in 1846’ 
and the inscription re-cut. The edge of the stone must have 
been chipped, and the last letter of each of the last two lines 
was missing; the stone has been skilfully repaired, but the 
date now reads 1749, an error of five years, which has misled 
not only Charles Crocker, our sacristan-poet, but also such 
works of reference as the Dictionary of National Biography. 
I have searched for Kelway’s will; but have found nothing, 
either at Chichester or in P.C.C. He does not seem to have 
married ; perhaps he died intestate and left too small an estate 
to justify the expense of taking out letters of administration. 


A PALZZOLITH FROM THE CHICHESTER 
GRAVELS 
BY E. CECIL CURWEN, M.A., F.S.A. 


The palzolithic hand-axe here figured was found in 
August, 1945, in Portfield gravel-pit, at a point about 14 miles 
Ie.N.E. of Chichester Cross and at a depth of about 4-ft. below 
the top of the Coombe Rock. Dr. Kenneth Oakley, of the 
South Kensington Museum of Natural History, has drawn 
attention to its significance in the Proc. Prehist. Soc. XII 
(1946), pp. 172-3, where the implement is more fully described. 


* The particulars about the admission of the organists are from 
Chapter Act books III and IV. 
T. F. Bumpus, The Cathedrals of England, 1907, I p. 234. 
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We may recall that the Ice Age is divided into four main 
glaciations known successively as Giinz, Mindel, Riss and 
Wiirm, extending over a period of about half a million years, 
according to the latest computation, and ending as recently as 
about 20,000 years ago. Between each major glaciation there 
was a warm inter-glacial period. The “ Coombe Rock” 
gravel, of which most of the coastal plain round Chichester is 
composed, consists of material swept down from the chalk 
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PALAZOLITH FROM THE CHICHESTER GRAVELS 


Downs during or immediately after each glaciation; different 
deposits of Coombe Rock may therefore be of widely different 
dates, though it may be possible to distinguish only those 
associated with the last two glaciations (Riss and Wiirm). 


On the basis of form, Dr. Oakley regards our hand-axe as 
belonging to a late phase of the Acheulean industry, and there- 
fore as dating from the inter-glacial period which followed, 
rather than that which preceded, the third or Riss glaciation. 
It follows that the Coombe Rock in which the implement was 
found, and with which it was swept down from the hills, was 
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deposited during a later glaciation, viz., that of Wiirm. The 
valley on the west edge of Slindon Park and the deep and 
narrow valley near Avistord House were carved out during 
the fourth or Wiirm: glaciation also, for they both cut right 
through the old shore-line that is traceable through the woods 
between (joodwood and Arundel—marked by a series of 
deposits of beach shingle at a height of about 130-ft. above 
present sea-level. On this beach in Slindon Park people of an 
earlier phase of the Acheulean left a number of their implements 
which, while the sea-level was still thereabouts, were over- 
whelmed by a deposit of Coombe Rock associated with the third 
or Riss glaciation. 


In this way some of the last of the stupendous geological 
changes that shaped our county can be roughly “‘ dated ”’ by 
the implements formed by the hand of man. 


The Chichester hand-axe has been presented to the 
Society’s Museum by Messrs. A. ID. Heaver, to whom our 
thanks are due, as well as to the pit-manager, Mr. G. F. 
Hipkin, who drew my attention to the discovery. 


GREATHAM BRIDGE. 


BY G. D. JOHNSTON, 


That a Bridge was built here by Sir Henry Tregoz about 
1294 is stated by Dallaway' and Horsfield? and frequently 
repeated since. This may be true though no authority is given. 
But the further statement that his Bridge (or part of it) still 
survives cannot be correct. This statement is implied by 
Horsheld,? stated expressly by Turner in 1865* and by André 
in 1896 “ Sit Henry Tregoz built the still existing Bridge at 
Greatham in the days of Edward II.’ and by Winbolt in 1937° 
“The western half remains much as Tregoz made it.” More- 
over Turner* went on to say “ ineffectual efforts were made 
during the commonwealth to destroy “it of which the south 
side bears ample testimony ” and he cited the finding of cannon 


E. C. Curwen, -Ircheslogy of Sussex, pp. 28-33. 


Dallaway and Cartwright’s History of Sussex, 1830, iii, 272. 
Horsfield, History, Antiquities and Topography of the County 
of Sussex, 1835, ii, 161. 

5.AL. xvi. 109. 

S.4.C., xi. 48. 

Sussex County Magazine, xi, 652. 
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balls when the extension of the Bridge was made in 1827.° 

It is sad to destroy such a theory but having recently 
examined the Abstract of the Quarter Sessions entries in the 
possession of the West Sussex County Council it is clear that 
it has no foundation. 

‘The Water Bailiff in 1638* expressly said it was a bridge 
built of timber (this was only some ten years before Turner's 
“ineffectual attempts to destroy it’’). That it was then 
destroyed or damaged is certain for it was “in decay” in 
January 1649/50 when the Rape of Arundel paid £150 “ fo 
the New Bridge of Greatham.” Such New Bridge was 
probably still of timber but on the 16th October 1718 an Orde: 
was made for “ building Greatham Bridge with stone ” at a cost 
to the Rape of £320. 

In 1795 the Rape paid £200 on Thomas Upperton’s 
certificate of the completion of the work of building eight 
assistant arches and another £200 on the completion of the 
other half on the 3rd October 1799. These are the eight smail 
arches on the right.” In March 1817 the Rape and the two 
parishes either side the Bridge (Grreatham and Cold Waltham 
were indicted for non-repair of the Causeway’ which must be 
the “ extension in 1827 mentioned by Turner* on the authorit 
of Dallaway' “ 1827” being a miscopy for “1817” and th 
reference being correctly to the road and not to the arches (whic 
date from 1799). 

In 1839 the left span of the main bridge was rebuilt in 
wood (the tenders were £2,700 for stone, £1,300 for iron and 
£055 for wood)'" but it only lasted until 1869 when Mr. 
Handyside built the existing iron span ‘ which seemed 
extraordinarily strong’? at the price of £517. 12s. 6d.'"— li 
is only one span (and not two) but at some date,,probably 1912, 
it was supported in the centre by a black iron pier of two slende: 


legs. 


Ihe date is probably 1817. One of these cannon balls, 5 inches 
in diameter, was left to the Society in 1933 by Mr. Garraway 


Rice. 
Joseph Fowler's Edition, p. 15. 
Winbolt in Sussex County Magazine, xi. 652, said “ Tregoz 


provided a series of flood arches.” 
lhe liability to repair 4 Bridge extends to the roads on either 
side for a distance of 100 yards. Vhe Widney (and not th 
present main stream at the Bridge) is the parish boundary and 
The Causeway is entirely to the right of the Bridge. 
'" West Sussex Gazette, 15th March, 1869, reprinted ibid, 13th 
March, 1939. 
Certainly between 1908 and i923. 1912 is the date when tl 
I'rafie Notice was altered and traction engines allowed to cross 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, LXXVIII 


h, PaRisH CHURCH oF St. Mary MAGDALENE, BOLNEY 

“ 

at The nave and chancel (the latter with a marked deflection 
to the north) date from the beginning of the 12th century. 

ge The chancel retains two of its original Norman windows. In 

t's the 19th century, a north aisle was added with an arcade of 

en three arches and the chancel arch was rebuilt. The west tower 

mn dates from 1536-8 and its west doorway bears the arms of John 

iy Bolney. It is of low proportions and has four plain pinnacles 

vas at the angles of its parapet. The south porch bears the date 

let 1718, with the names of the churchwardens. 

" The fittings include a cofin lid with floriated cross, two 

-s chests (loth and 17th centuries) and the Royal Arms of Queen 

sh Anne. ‘The font is modern. 
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MARY CAPPER’S DIARY 


(Continued from page YQ.) 


Turspay, lorH APRIL. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sneyd to dinner. A visit trom Myr. and 
\liss Bean! prevented our being drest to receive Mr. and Mrs, 
Sneyd. 

Mr. Sneyd left us soon after dinner in order to go to 
Lewes, on his way to London. He has left Mrs. Sneyd und 
our protection till his return. 


Wepnespay, 17TH APRIL. 

Mrs. Sneyd is very elegant in her person, unaffected in 
manner, with much affability and good nature. She obliging] 
heard me read French, and corrected my wrong pronunciation, 
25TH APRIL. 

While Mrs. Capper was busy sowing Hower seeds, I read 
few pages of ‘Gil Blas’ aloud, while she tollowed he 
employment. 


STH MARCH. 

° Drest with more than usual circumspection, 
as we had smart young batchelors at dinner, Myr. Taylor, M 
Wytchels, etc. We dined between 3 and 4 o'clock 
The day continuing very gloomy, Mr. Taylor was easily dis 
suaded from returning to Lewes till the morning 
We separated between 11 and 12 o'clock 


Saw in the newspaper that Lady Elizabeth Compton is 
married to Lord Geo. Cavendish 


SunpAy, 17TH Marcu. 

The morning very remarkably mild. I walked after break 
fast with my brother to Folkington Church. In the afternoon 
nursed the little Selina whilst Mrs. Capper and the servants 
were at church. Mr. and Mrs. Harte called and drank t 
with us, on their way to Bourne. 


Monpay, 18TH MARCH. 

After breakfast walked with my brother and Mrs. Cappe 
to a romantic hollow with a fine crystal spring and shady walk 
We went on to Mr. Elphick’s; whilst Mrs. Capper and n 


Of Clapham House, Litlington. 
Lady Elizabeth Compton was the owner o 
and Patron of the Vicarage. 


Wilmington Mane 
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brother paid their compliments to the cold beef, I strolled into 
the garden, gathered violets and conversed with the old gardener 

I went over the principal parts of the house; there 
ire many very good rooms, and most of them furnished with 
beds, chairs, cabinets, etc., belonging to the estate. “They are 
in a ruinous condition—the present possessor of the estate is 
jot in a Capacity to enjoy it—and the next heirs are not suffered 
to take care of the useless goods; several paintings were pretty. 
WepnNespay, May Isr. 

I walked to Folkington to enquire after a little fellow who 
has been amserably afflicted with the tooth ache. | had much 
satisfaction in finding that he was much relieved by the 
application of a blister behind the. ear. 

SATURDAY, 29TH May. 

\Ir. Baker® breaktasted with us. 

Fripay 3st. 


Yesterday we dined at Jevington; the day was tar from 


pleasant, in the evening it rained excessively hard. Mrs. 
Capper was obliged to return... . | was glad te 
shelter with acceptance of an offered bed .  .) .) .) Between 
? 


> and 3 o'clock it was fair, and I set forward tor Wilmington. 
The servant thought it the best road over the hills. ] could 
not pretend to judge and followed my guide. In the space of a 
few minutes there arose such an astonishing fog that it was 
not possible to discover any path. We got much out of ou 
way, but arrived safe at last. 

Turspay, 4TH JUNE. 

\ly brother began reading Middleton's ‘ History of the 
Life of Cicero’ to me. I think it will be pleasing entertainment. 
WEDNESDAY 5TH. 

My brother went to Lewes. Mrs. Capper and myself 
pursued our work. Alternately reading Cicero, 

THurspay, 29TH JUNE. 
\ly stay at Lewes has been much longer than | expected 
Lewes, though a neat built, pretty town, is not in 
my estimation, comparable with Wilmington . . . . We 
got to Lewes about 12 o'clock on Monday morning, paid our 


respects to Mrs. Hubberstv’ and Miss Woodard and returned 


The Rev. Thomas Baker was Vicar of Chiddinglv. 

Mrs. Hubbersty was the widow of the Rev. John Hubbersty, who 
was Mr. Capper’s predecessor as Vicar of Wilmington and also 
Rector of Folkington, 
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to Mr. Gilbert’s* between 3 and 4+ o'clock. 
’ In the evening my brother and Mrs. Capper set out for 
Wilmington and left me with Mrs. Hubbersty. 

On Tuesday morning | rose early and walked with Mastei 
Hubbersty. In the afternoon we drank tea with Miss Bret, a 
lady from whom I had received much civility on my way 
through Lewes to Wilmington. In the evening Miss Bret and 
Mr. Whitfield took me a long ramble; we first went to the 
Castle garden which we ascended by a flight of very many steps. 

From the Castle we proceeded to the pleasure ground of 
Sergeant(?) Kemp", remarkable only for its shady glooms fit for 
retirement and peaceful contemplation . . . . We crossed 
the fields and came to a separate parcel of buildings distinguished 
by the title of Cliff or The Cliff. We mounted a vast numbe: 
of steps to a garden belonging to a Mr. Baldy'® situated upon a 
perpendicular border of the Hill or Cliff—it is a very pretty 
spot, laid out with taste and kept exceedingly neat. 

Monpay, JuLy Ist. 

I rose between 4+ and 5 o'clock, attended to my birds, ete. 
Walked to my good friend Bodle’s, drank whey with a crust ot 
excellent bread, returned over the Downs, had a glimpse ot 
the sea ips 

L was pleased to see my little birds fed in their cage by the 
goldfinches who have a nest in the elder tree. We had long 
consultation with old Parkinson [The Herbal]. 


FRIDAY STH. 

We had an invitation to our neighbour King’s sheep shea 
ing; we went for a short time but could not long be pleased 
with the melancholy bleating of the distressed Hock. W< 
returned home to tea and read Thomson's description of a 
sheep-shearing. Their Hocks are wonderfully numerous. Mr. 
King has upwards of fifteen hundred. The shearing them is 
really very laborious work, and employs near 40 people foi 
two days—there are companies of shearers, commanded by a 


Mr. Charles Gilbert of the Eastbourne family of Gilbert, who 
at that time practised as a Solicitor at Lewes, 

Serjeant Kempe's house was at South Malling, Lewes. He was 
the William Russell, who took his mother’s name of Kempe. 
Probably Mr. Thomas Baldy, who died in 1782 and was buried 
in the Churchyard of St. John under the Castle of Lewes 
Baldy’s garden is referred to in Horsfield’s Lewes, p. 124, as 
‘the narrow terrace that overhangs the High Street and com- 
mands a splendid view of Lewes and the Cliffe.’ There is a 
water colour drawing of this view at Barbican House. 
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superior whom they style ‘Captain ’—the wool of this county 
esteemed next in quality to the Spanish. 
Monxpay 15TH. 

A frightful thunderstorm in the night. “The very heavy 
rain penetrated into almost every room in the house. The 
ceiling in some parts broke in from the weight of water, and we 
made an uncomfortable ruinous appearance. 

WepNESDAY 17TH. 

Sat the whole day with our needles. We have not quite 
got through with ‘ Cicero” but have quitted him for Grecian 
History. My private reading is ‘“ Hutchinson’s Moral 
Philosophy.” 

FripaAy LOTH. 
[\Ir. Capper returned the previous day | 
Fripay 30TH. 

\MIr. Capper and Mr. Milner went to dine at Lewes and 
returned so late that fears were felt for their safety as the 
roads are now extremely bad. However, they arrived safe 
accompanied by Mr. Babington who spent the day with them 
at Lewes. 

SUNDAY 8TH. 

In the morning we all went to church. After dinnet 
walked to Folkington and drank tea at Mr. Elphick’s, there 
was a large company. 

(To be continued.) 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH 
REGISTERS. 
Contributed by W. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from Vol. X1., page 84.) 


ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: Alarriages continued. 


1725—Nov. 18. Thomas Farrer Hillersdon of Elston 
(sic) in Bedfordshire, and Parnell Baldy of Cliffe, near 

Lewis in Sussex. L.A.B. 

(The copy of Elstow, Beds. register by Mr. F. G. 
Emmison (vol: 1) reveals the bridegroom was 
christened there 5 Nov. 1706 as son of William 
llillersdon, Esq. (bapt. 1676 Renhold, Beds.; bur. 
1725 Elstow), by Elizabeth, and buried also there 
15 Oct, 1728. 
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The Vic. Gen. lic. of 28 ‘Feb. 1703, gives the 
mother's name as Elizabeth Farrer of Biddenhan 
Beds. She was daughter of William Farrer of 
the Inner Temple, and was buricd 1709 at Elstow. 

Thomas Farrer [lillersdon of Elvestowe als. 
Elstowe,. Beds. by his will (P.C.C. 293 Brook) left 
his widow Parnell his father’s mansion at Elstox 
“as long as she shall inhabit or dwell therein,” and 
he mentions, among others, his uncle, Samu 
Trench, citizen and salter of London. 

Samuel Trench, who was also twice Dircetor of 
the Bank of England (1736-1738 3 1739-1741 
and the eldest son by Bridqcet (married 1675 in thi 
chapel of Glassenbury (Cranbrook), Kent; buried 
1692 Cranbrook) daughter of Sir Hlowland Roberts 
ord Bart., of Edmund Trench of lladley, Alsex. 
(born 1643 All Hallows, Staining, London; buried 
1689 Cranbrook), son of Edmund Trench (born 
16008 Norwich, Norfolk; burted 1669 AN Hallows 
Staining), ALD. and Nonconformist minister of 
Glassenbury, 1675-16083, Brenchley (Kent), 1684 
1688, and Cranbrook, 1688, married three times: 


(1) as of St. Antholin, London, 28 May 1706 in 
the Chapel of Glassenbury (Cranbrook register 
Jane Roberts (born 1684, daughter of his uncli 
Sir Thomas Roberts, 4th Bart.). She was 
hurted 22 Oct. of the same year, 1706, al 
Cranbrook. 


(2) by Faculty licence dated 1707, his cous 
Mary Barton, daughter (by his first wif 
Sarah: dau. of Edmund Trench, ALD. 
married 168); buried All Hallows, Stain- 
ing, 18 Scp. 1708) of the Revd. Samuel 
Barton, D.D.. Prebendary of the Collegiat 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster (buricd 1715 
Westminster Abbey) whose will (P.C.C. 106! 
Fagg) was proved by his joint executors, viz. 
his 2nd wife Amy Barton (formerly widow of 
George Cooke of Eltham, Kent, and née 
Oshorne) and his son-in-law Samuel Trench. 


A daughter, Sarah Trench, by this marriag 
was christened 11 Nov. 1709 at St. Antholin, 
London, but did not survive her father. 
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(3) at Christchurch, Newgate. London, by Dr. 
Samucl Barton, 12) May 1712 Susannah 
Ilillersdon (chr. 14° Feb. 1685 Elstow) 
daughter of Thomas (1633-1697) and Mlary 
(née Forth) Ilillersdon and sister of the afore 
mentioned William Uillersdon (1676-1725) 
ithe made him exceutor. 


By this 3rd marriage there was a daughter 
Susannah Trench who, as of llackney, Myscx. 
became (Bp. of London marriage licence datcd 
23 May 1745) the first wife of John Berncy of 
Swardeston, Norfolk, lligh Sheriff of Norfolk 
1750, who married 2ndly, as of Bracon Tall, 
Bracon Ash, Norfolk, 28 Oct. 1755 at St. 
Stephen, Wealbrook, London, Margaret daugh- 
ter of Sir Danicl Dolins, Kt., of St. John, 
llackney. John Berney'’s paternal grand 
mother was Elizabeth daughter of Sir Arthur 
Onslow, Bart. (mentioned in the note to thi 
June 1730 marriage here) uncle of the Richard 
Onslow of Wishorough Green, Sx. in the 
168Y marriage, and brother of the Sir llenry 
Onslow, Kt. of Drungewtck in HM ishorough 
Green in the note to the 1697 marriage, on 
pages 37 and 38 of Sx. N. & Q. vol: X1. 


Samuel Trench, of Wells Street, Ilackney, in hts 
will proved 10 July 1741 (P.C.C. 191 Spurway) by 
his widow Susannah Trench, left his farm called 
“ Ducketis” (Tottenham, Msex.) for her for life 
and after her death, to his daughter Susannah, and 
directed a twenty shilling ring each to be given to 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and Directors of 
the Bank of England at the time of his deccase, and 
closed with: “JT shall leave less than the world 
THAGINGS, It ts honestly got and | appeal to God 
through Ilis infinite goodness that from my youth 
I have walkt before lim with an upright heart 
never wasting my conscience with any gross sin.” 
Ile was buried 30 June 1741 at llackney. 


There is another link with Sussex of the [lillers 
don family, though that of Devon. James 
Hillersdon, gent., who was buried 20 Feb. 1592 at 
Mid-Lavant, Sx., in his will dated 18th idem, but 
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proved 20 March 1602 (P.C.C.9 Montague) mad 
a bequest to his brother John “ if living,” and 
appointed as executrix his sister Mary May (who 
had taken out Letters of Administration already on 
22 Feb. 1592). She was buried 30 Dec. 1618, also 
at Mid-Lavant, and was the widow of Richard 
May, citizen and merchant-taylor of London who 
had purchased Rawmere in Mid-Lavant in 1581 but 
was buried 26 Sep. 1587 at All Hallows, Bread 
Street, London, and whose will (P.C.C. 52 Spencer) 
she had proved 23 Sep. 1587. Neither that will, 
nor her own (P.C.C. 5 > Parker) mentions any 
HTillersdon, but records indicate she hailed from 
Devon, and it should be noted that Thomas Farre) 
lillersdon’s great3-grand father, Sir Thomas Llillers 
don of Little Park, Ampthill, Beds., Kt. mentions 
in his will (1623 P.C.C. 55 Swann) his cousin, 


Richard [lillersdon of Alemland, Devon. 
(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE COINCIDENCI 
BY L. F. SALZMAN 


It was, L think. in 1903 that I had rooms in Kensington. 
Krom there | went down to Lewes to spend a week-end with 
\Ir. Reginald Blaker, who showed me a box full of bones, 
including a skull, which had just been dug up at the cross- 
roads near the church of St. John-sub-Castro. He asked my 
opinion of their antiquity, and | said that they did not look 
to me very ancient and that they were probably those of a 
suicide. On the evening after my return to Kensington, my 
landlady came into my room, saying: “I think you are 
interested in old things, sir; perhaps you would like to look 
at this very old newspaper?” It was a copy of The Times 
of 3 October 1798. I politely simulated an interest that I did 
not feel; but on my opening it my eye was caught by a para- 
graph headed ‘ Lewes’ and I was astounded to read what was, 
almost certainly, the obituary notice of the man whose bones 
I had just seen :— 


“On Monday se’night, John Hanning the seaman who 
killed one of the press gang at Newhaven, as mentioned 
in a former paper, was discovered hanging in his cell by 
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the Keeper of the Lewes House of Correction, who was 
on that day to have removed his prisoner to Horsham 
Jail by virtue of a warrant from the Coroner. The 
prisoner had no doubt meditated his own death the day 
before, when he got a fellow prisoner to write for him 
two letters, one to his sister and another to a young 
woman at Dover, his sweetheart, stating that he should 
never see them again, and bequeathing to them some little 
property which he was possessed of, consisting of a watch, 
silver spoons and cloaths. ‘The coioner’s jury sat the 
same day on his body, and delivered in their verdict felo 
de se, in consequence of which he was in the evening 
buried in the cross roads near St. John’s Church, but the 
stake commonly used on such occasions was dispensed 
with.” 


The account of this event given in The Sussex Advertiser 
of 1 October is almost word for word identical with the above, 
but there are two additional paragraphs, one giving vather 
gruesome details of the injuries received by ‘the unfortunate 
victim of Hanning’s barbarity.’. The other gives the sequel to 
the discovery of the suicide :— 


“The driver of the post-chaise which was waiting at 
the Jail door to take the prisoner to Horsham, on being 
informed that the person whom he was to take up was 
dead, expressed much dissatisfaction at the event, observ- 
ing that it was the second time the Devil had in the same 
way uncivilly rebbed him of his fare.” 


Reference to the columns ot the ddvertiser of 24+ Septem- 
ber shows that Hanning was one of two deserters from the 
Hind Cutter. He had been taken to ‘the Rendezvous,’ 
apparently a public house, where he managed to get his hands 
free and to seize a knife, with which he fatally stabbed one 
Pope and also wounded a Sergeant of Militia befere he was 
disarmed. 


What became of the bones | do not remember, but that 
they were those of John Hanning, although not mathematically 
certain, can hardly be doubted. as it is not very likely that any 
other suicide was buried at those cross-roads. 
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NOTES 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW, CHICHESTER.—Two 


views of ‘ A temple by Chichester’ are reproduced in 8.4.C. V, 
p. 277, and are identified in 8.4.C. VII, p. 56, as representing 
St. Bartholomew as it existed before the Civil War. ‘Three 
pieces of collateral evidence, unknown to the author of that 
paper, confirm the identification. The will of Joan Basse 
(Dean’s Court Act bk. IV f. 65 r.) dated 9 October, produced 
for probate + November, 1495, is witnessed by the curate of 
the round church of St. Bartholomew (Sancti Bartho!lomei 
rotunde permissiue plebane); and William Fry by will dated 
8 November, proved 10 December, 1495 (Ibid. f. 65 v.) makes 
a bequest to ‘the round church of St. Bartholomew.’ There is 
also evidence that the church was actually called ‘The 
Temple’ in the seventeenth century; the Parish Register of 
All Saints notes between burials of 24 July 1608) and 
2() December 1609 that John Stephanson the vounger wa 
buried at ‘the Temple withoute Westegate,’ without giving 
the exact date; it is doubtless 24 July 1609 when the St. 
Bartholomew's Parish Register records the burial of John 
Stivensune. 

The late Mr. J. O. Holt told me that in his opinion the 
old church stood, not on the Mound, but on the site of the 
present church; as a parishioner he was interested, as an under- 
taker he had had opportunities of examining graves (1 am 
told that a burial took place in the churchyard as late as 1914), 
as a builder he must have known what foundations were. 
Nevertheless, his opinion is wrong; and I only record it in 
case it re-appears as a local tradition ‘ probably dating from 
the time of the Civil War’; its falsity is proved by comparing 
the present limits of the churchyard with those shown on 
Gardner’s map of the City of 1769, which show the southern 
limit of the graveyard as north of the site of the present 
church. 

W. D. P. 


THE MYSTERY OF FORD (S.N.Q. xi, 25, 89).—I 
have read with interest Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme’s contributior 
on this subject. 

It is clear that no Ferry existed in July 1792 when the 
plan was deposited with the Clerk of the Peace preparatory to 
the Bill for making the tow-path from Littlehampton t 
Arundel. Such plan shews (as was obligatory on the Promotors 
every land-holding abutting on this part of the River and the 
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name of its owner, but it gives ne indication whatever neat 
FKord of any road or terry landing stage or any break in the 
private ownership. Had any road or ferry stage existed it must 
have been shewn. Similarly the pian deposited for the Railway 
n 1847 shews no indication of any Ferry or Crossing here. M1) 
own intimate knowledge ot the site goes back to 1900 and that 
of my Father to about 1870 and neither of us ever heard any 
iwgestion of a Ferry. 

The alterations of the Arun's mouth are a problem. That it 
was once at the parish boundary at Mewsbrook was a well 
established tradition passed on tome by my Father. 1 think the 
likelihood is that the Penhouse mouth was destroyed in the 
catastrophe of 1287 and that from then to 1509 the mouth was 
at Mlewsbrook. Vhere is certainly evidence and a strong proba 
bility in favour of the Mewsbrook mouth (for instance the Ferry 
mentioned in 1302 and 1331 between Rustington and Little 
hampton); but Lt hope to return to this problem later when 


further evidence has been collected. 


G. D. JOHNSTON 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS FROM BROADWATER. 
Three flint implements were hoed up a few years ago in the 
varden of Mir. A. G. Grinyer at 100 Penfold Road, Proad- 
water. The position is: Lat. 50° 49’ 44” N. Long. 0° 21’ 
S04” W. It les about 100 yards north of the site marked on 
the 6-in. O.S. map where Roman pottery was found in A.D. 
1$+5. The writer has examined the area, which is cultivated. 
He tound one shred of Samian ware and one of Romano-British 
ware. [he area contains many flints, but none of them showed 
any trace of having been worked. ‘The description of the 
implements is as tollows : 

I. Vypical Celt, beautifully worked. Greyish-white 
patina with ochreous points along the ridges. Has been 
partly ground mcar the cutting edge. Pointed butt has 
apparently been battered. “Two adjacent flakes have been 
broken off recently on one side of the cutting edge. 

Maximum Length—11!18 m.m 
Maximum Width (2 ¢.m. behind cutting edge) 
37.5 m.m. 
\laximum Thickness (near centre)—20 m.m 
Il. Axe. Elongated ovate. Waisted for hafting. 

White patina with dark ochreous ridges which are smooth, 

as though rubbed by some substance which gave an 

ochreous patina. Not ground. This has the shape of the 
earliest bronze axes, 
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\Iaximum Length—87 m.m. 
Maximum Width (2 c.m. behind cutting edge) 


54+ m.m. 

\Iaximum ‘Vhickness (3 com. behind cutting edge) 

27 m.m. 

Waisting (4.5 c.m. behind cutting edge)—3 m.m. 
Ill. Pick. A conical convexity in the centre of one side 


corresponds to a concavity in the centre of the other. 
Patina grey and light ochreous with dark ochreous lines, 
especially along the ridges. On end pointed, the othe: 
Hat like an adze or hoe, both battered by use. Not ground. 

Maximum Length—155 m.m. 

\Iaximum Width—56 m.m. (near centre). 

Maximum Thickness—40 m.m. (near centre). 
All three implements appear to date from Neolithic or 

arly Bronze Age. 
H. B. A. RATCLIFFE-DENSHAM. 


A ROMAN FLAGON FROM BROADWATER.— 
‘Two or three vessels of pottery were dug up about twenty years 
ago in the nursery garden of Mr. Bashford in Broadwater. Mr. 
Bashford states that there may have been three vessels and that 
they were found at a depth of about eighteen inches. Only one 
vessel survives, and came into the writer’s possession through 
the kindness of Mr. C. Grinyer. It is a Roman flagon. 

Myr. Frere, of Lancing College, kindly examined 't and 
reports :— 

“ Flagon of cream coloured pottery complete except for 
lip. It has a three-ribbed handle which joins the base of the 
rim. Without the lip it is not easy to date it closely, but the 
vessel seems best paralleled by one at Richborough (Society of 
Antiquaries Research Report ‘ Richborough I,’ plate 23, No. 
36) dated mid to late first century. A date of circa 100 av. 
would seem to suit the Broadwater flagon.” 

The writer examined the site, which is cultivated, but 
could find no artefacts, nor has Mr. Bashford ever found any 
others there. Its position is: Lat. 50° 49’ 39% N. Long. 0 
zV 20" W. 


H. B. A. RATCLIFFE-DENSHAM. 


A ROMAN COIN FOUND ON COOMBE HILL, 
JEVINGTON. — In S.N.Q., vol. XI, p. 55, I recorded the 
finding of six Roman coins on Coombe Hill, Jevington. <A 
seventh coin has recently been found in the same area as the 
others. It is a small bronze coin, inscribed as follows : 
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g, Obv. imp ¢ ALLECTUS P?(?)F AUG. Radiate 
bust r. Rev. illegible. 
The Emperor Allectus ruled in Britain from 294-297 a.p. 
This coin has been placed with the others in the Sussex 
Archeological Society’s Museum at Lewes. 


G. P. BURSTOW 


QUERIES 
MOATS. —Why is 


it that some small N 
farms and cottages 
have or had = moats 
round them? Can any 
reader enlighten me? 

Does the existence MOAT 
of a moat indicate the 
site of an ancient 
dwelling in a clearing 
in the forest, needed 
for protection against 
animals ? 

If the moats had 
been dug to keep the 
dwellings dry, or to 
prevent them from 
being flooded, there 
would presumably be 
many more moated houses on this clay soil. 

The accompanying plan of Marshall’s Farm, Rudgwick. 
from the Tithe Map of 1840, shews the moat. 
SPENCER D. SECRETAN 


HENRY GRAY.—On the preferment of Edmund 
Gibson to the See of Lincoln, the Crown, by letters patent 
dated 6 January 1717-18, presented Henry Gray, D.D., to 
the Precentorship of Chichester Cathedral; and he was 
instituted on 14 January of that year. A successor was 
collated, on his death, on 18 September, and installed on 19 
September, 1719. (The accuracy of the year date is guaran- 
teed by the chronological order of three separate books, the 
Bishop’s Register, the subscription book, and the Chapter Act 
book). When and where did Henry Gray die? Venn 
(dlumni Cantabrigienses) identifies him with a namesake 
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Rector of Cavendish. Suffolk, who was buried 27 January 
1720-21; but the identification cannot be correct if the burial 
date is, and if the Precentor avoided by death, and not by 
resignation (this is quite a possible error in the Chicheste: 
records). Mackenzie Walcott’s MS. Fasti state that he was 
buried on 14+ January 1717, obviously by confusion with the 
date of his institution, and describe him as Rector of 
‘Broughton.’ They do not state in what county this is 
situated; and a modern clerical directory enumerates twenty- 
one benefices of that name in the provinces of Canterbury and 
York. I have found neither will nor administration either at 
Chichester or in the P.C.C. indexes covering the years 
1718-21 inclusive. 


REVIEWS 


PLouGH AND Pasture, by E. Cecil Curwen (Past and Present : 

Cobbett Press, 7 6). 

The South Dewns bear so many traces of prehistoric 
agriculture that it is not for nothing that the acknowledged 
authority on the subject should be one of our members. But 
it ranges, if not exactly from China to Peru, at least over all 
the most ancient human habitations of the world, and ove 
millennia which are indeed by comparison with the period of 
human lite on the globe a watch in the night, yet are long 
enough. 

This vast and fascinating subject, of which the details 
as discovered are recorded in specialist archeological and 
scientific periodicals, Mr. Curwen makes lucid in 120 pages. 
The steps of advance, and their bearing on present day life, 
he makes astonishingly clear. As a mere teat of compression 
and sense of proportion and significance, it is a notable 
achievement. 

Man has eaten bread in the sweat of his brow for possibly 


no more than ten thousand years. Before that he may have 
cut wild grain-bearing grasses (Emmer and Einkorn mostly) 
with flint sickles. But one day, perhaps near the Lake of 


(jalilee, some unused grain was thrown out on to broken ground, 
where it grew; the next summer it was reaped and the process 
was deliberately repeated. The step was thus taken which 
was to lead man to where he stands to-day, when by multiplica- 
tion and by rape of the good earth he has made many deserts, but 


has progressively used the abundance of corn which can_ be 
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exchanged for goods and services to free him to live other lives 
than that of the cultivator, who merely raises food for him- 
self and his family. In this freedom is the origin of all culture ; 
yet, divorced from the soil, culture withers. Our civilisation 
(to give it that dignified name) is largely urban and industrial, 
and food production is industrialised in the sense that it exists 
not for home consumption but for trade, to feed urban men in 
return for urban goods. But in this later stratum of culture 
appear here and there its predecessors as outcrops, the peasant 
culture and (more rarely, as the Eskimos) the earliest of all, the 
foodgathering culture. 


It was probably in other places than the homes of the first 
grain-sowers, among nomads, that the principle of breeding 
domesticated animals, goat, sheep and ox, was first applied , and 
it was probably long before stock breeding and corn growing 
were combined, the surplus grain feeding the stock and the 
stock (especially the oxen, which were found to help the man 
by drawing his digging stick or plough) by manuring the land. 
Here, too, primitive tools are still found in use, like outcrops 
of a buried stratum. Thus the hand quern is still in use in the 
Shetlands—though in 1814 Sir Walter Scott saw, and later 
described in his Pirate, the “ miserable molendinaries,” the 
numerous vertical rotary water driven mills used there. Mr. 
Curwen shews how the nature of the plough and the size 
of the team regulated the shape of the field, oval for the digging 
stick, short and square for two oxen, to give them a breather 
at the headland, long for four or eight. And all these types of 
field may be seen in the lynchet-bounded Downland field or the 
remains of the open field of the feudal manor. 

The tools themselves, sickles, digging-sticks, ards (the 
earliest plough, surviving in Italy), ploughs, grain rubbers, 
hand-querns, primitive mills, survive in enough specimens to 
shew the path which agriculture has taken. To them no doubt 
will in time be added tractors as objects of archeological 
research, though rust will have done on them what time has 
not done on the flint-headed digging-stick or the flint-sickle with 
the gloss left on it by the silica in the grasses it cut so long ago. 

The remarkable lucidity and interest of this book are much 
helped by the many plates and figures. 

eo 


Sussex, by Esther Meynell (The County Book Series, Robert 
Hale, 15/-). 


Between the upper and the nether millstone of the London 
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and Channel suburbs, Sussex is so well-known that many 
‘picturesque ” books have been devoted to it. Yet, owing 
to its former seclusion in its woods, clay and waterless chalk, 
there is always more to find and enjoy. Nor can it be intelli- 
gently enjoyed without a knowledge of its history and also of 
its pre-history. Mrs. Meynell has grasped this fact, and the 
result is a book which is not only picturesque but intelligent. 
Dedicated to our Society by the author, a keen member, it 
draws largely on the Society’s contributions made over the past 
century to the knowledge of the county’s history. 


Mrs. Meynell, like her present reviewer, can say with the 
Apostle ‘“ Others with a great price have purchased this free- 
dom, but I was born free,” and her love for her petite patric 
disarms criticism in one who shares it. But, with all her hard 
work on the sources, there is here too much picturesque writing, 
and also some innocence. Let me make a few points. Sussex 
flint-knapping is not ‘dead thousands of years”; the latest 
example I know (at Lancing College) dates from 1930 and 
there was much in the nineteenth century. The round fint 
church towers of the Lewes Valley, Norfolk and the French 
coastal chalk were so built to avoid quoins, stone being scarce. 
(By a slip, Southover is given as one of them). On pp. 22-3 
the Adur should have been added to the rivers which have lost 
their old names; it is in fact the most modern and least genuine 
name of all. Reference to The Place Names of Sussex would 
have saved the wild guess that Adversane (in Billingshurst) 1s a 
name of Roman origin. Paradise (at Winchelsea) is merely the 
old word for park; Parkinson gave his book the rebus title 
Paradisi in sole Paradisus terrestris. The Tudor dislike of south 
aspects, here referred to but not explained, was an unintelligent 
Renaissance importation from Italy, where the hot African wind 
brings “ the plagues of the South.”” Court Farm, at Ditchling, 
probably has no royal origin, but, as elsewhere, merely refers to 
the Courthouse of the Manor. “ A gentleman calling himself 
Horace Smith, Esq.’”’ was and is too well known as part author 
of Rejected Addresses to be so described. Surely the Roman 
Catholic tradition at Arundel was not unbroken, as here stated. 
Finally (a misprint?) the Roman weapon was the pilum, not the 
pillum : 

Thine, Roman, is the pilum, 
Roman, the sword is thine. 

But the book is so sensitive and (in the best sense of the 
word) amiable, that these faults are only mentioned from 4 
stern sense of duty and in the hope of a revised edition. The 
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illustrations are lovely, but one misses specimens of Georgian 
Sussex, and in the bad modern fashion they are given no margin; 
binding cannot fail to crop them. 


SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AND TRUST 


COUNCIL 

The Council met on 12th December 1946, Dr. Curwen in 
the chair and nineteen other members present. 

Seventeen new members were elected; four deaths, two 
resignations and ten lapses were reported. 

It was resolved to communicate with the Council for British 
Archeology in the matter of the War Office’s proposals to take 
Kingley Vale and Ashdown Forest as training areas; it was 
resolved to leave the question of building on Pipewell Field, 
the site of the Blackfriars, Winchelsea, to the decision of the 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments. It was ordered that the 
Corporation of Lewes be informed that the Society would be 
glad to co-operate with them in the preservation of the ruins 
of the Priory. 

Earl Winterton was nominated for re-election as 
President. 

The Council met on 12th February, Dr. Curwen in the 
chair and twenty othe: members present. 

Forty-six new members were elected; one death and four 
resignations were reported. 

A letter from Mr. Homan was received, reporting that the 
Ministry of Works had withheld its approval of the proposal 
to build on Pipewell Field, Winchelsea. 

Arrangements were made for the Annual General Meet- 
ing, to include shewing the film of prehistoric Britain. 

The committee approved in principle a memorandum on 
the administration of the Society, submitted by the Hon. 
Financial Secretary. The proposed re-organisation included 
the appointment of a full-time secretary, who should in due 
course take over all the administrative work. 

The following were appointed Hon. Local Secretaries : 
Battle, the Hon. Mrs. Whistler; Brighton, the Rev. C. G. H. 
Dicker; Horsham, Mr. William Albery; Lewes, Mr. W. J. 
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Parsons; Worthing, Miss E. E. Gerard. Nominations for 
Arundel, Chichester and Midhurst would be welcomed. 


SOUTH-EASTERN UNION OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES 

As has been announced, the South-Eastern Union of 
Scientific Societies will hold its 1947 Congress at Brighton, 
from 14 to 15 July. The programme includes the Presidential 
Address by Professor F. Balfour Browne, M.A., F.R.S.E., on 
“The Possibilities of Natural History,” Sectional Presidential 
Addresses for Botany and Geology, Archeology (16th July) and 
Zoology. Among excursions arranged is one for the Sections of 
Archeology and Botany and General to Highdown Hill (18th), 
and one for Archeology and General to Lewes (19th). 

Details can be obtained from the Hon. General Secretary, 
Mr. H. M. Montford, B.Sc., 23, Mountside, Guildford. Sub- 
scriptions (7/6 for members of affiliated societies, of which ours 
is one; 10/- for others; 2/6 for local members and students 
not wishing to receive ‘‘ The South-Eastern Naturalist ’’) should 
be sent to Miss M. S. Johnston, 1 Cumberland Road, Kew, 
Surrey, or to Mr. H. W. Parker, 21, Preston Road, Brighton 6. 

The Sussex Archzological Society will be represented by 
delegates at this Congress. Among other matters to be dis- 
cussed by delegates at the General Assembly (on the 18th) will 
be a suggestion that the Union’s Council should appoint lecture 
secretaries to organise exchange of lectures among the afhiliated 
societies and generally take charge of the Union’s collection of 
slides and be in touch with lecturers. 


COUNCIL OF BRITISH ARCHZ.OLOGY 
‘The Council of the Sussex Archeological Society ask any 
member or friend of the Society in the county, who may be 
engaged in or have knowledge of archzological work in pro- 
gress, to send a note to Mr. I. D. Margary, F.S.A., Yew 
Lodge, East Grinstead, for the information of the Council for 
British Archzology. 


For SAaLe.—Complete set of Sussex Archzological Society, 
Vols. 1 to 85, both inclusive, with 3 indexes—also 
Worthies of Sussex, by Mark Anthony Lower. What 


offers >—‘‘ Herstmonceux,” c/o Barbican House, Lewes. 











